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For the Mirror 


THE COQUET. 
BY IsiDORA. 

Saxe knew her eyes had power to lure 
Devoted hearts to wear her chain, 
Who would her fieeting trowns endure 
To win her witching smiles again ; 


Yet secretly she thought of one, | 


To love when all the rest were gone 


And still she twin’d her airy chain } 


Closely around each captive heart, 
Alarm’d their fears and soothed their pain | 
By turns, with all her sex’s art— 
But most she triumph’d over one, 
Who would have loved when all were gone 


And some her chain would lightly wear, 
And match her wiles with equal art, 
Content her changetul smile to share, | 

Nor hoped to touch so vain a heart. 
Among them all there was but one | 
Who truly loved when hope was gone | 

| 
| 
' 


And some there were, too proud to bow 
To fickle beauty’s tyrant chain, 
Who scorn’d to ask a heartless vow, 
And could not love a thing so vain— f 
And so they left her, one by one, 
Till all save one alone were gone. 


And did he then his suit prefer? | 
And did she listen to his vow? | 

No, lady, he had worshipped her, 
But he could only pity now. 


He scorn’d the love that could be won 


Only because the rest were gone ! 





ORIGINAL TALES. 








THE VALLEY OF THE GREYLOCK.* 
A DESCRIPTIVE TALE. 
IN THREE CHAPTRRS.—CHAPTER I 


I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild nook, } 
And every bosky bourn from side to side, 
My daily walks —Milton 


Grorcr Barnarp was the only son of an eminent physi- 
uan, who having acquired a considerable fortune in the prac. || 
tice of his laborious profession, had retired to a charming | 





® ithe 


retreat to spend the evening of his days on the banks of the | 
Housatonic. Here he lived as a gentleman farmer, unosten- | 


tatious in his deportment, liberal as affluent, and beloved by |) 
ull his neighbours, at whose sick-beds he occasionally minister- |! 
} 


ed during the absence of the village practitioner. A maiden | , 


sister resided with him, to whose superintendence the house- ij 
hold affairs were committed. George was the child of the old | 
man’s age, and fondly did he doat upon the little prattler, | 
whose wishes were gratified as svon as expressed. His |) 
aunt Susan, too, loved the glossy-locked mnocent, and was 
to him as a mother, for that tond guardian had been dead 
ever since the first days of his infancy. Month after month |! 
stole on, till the white chubby features of the child graduaily \ 
gave place to the ruddier and more decided contour of open- || 
ing boyhood, and at length the unfitting vestments of the | 
nursery were exchanged tor the jacket and trowsers, with | 
their sluning buttons, and ever dear pockets. Then followed 
the spring-time of existence, so cloudless and serene, ere the | 


his satchel was well lined with sundry venerable tomes, which: 
had been handed down from father to son for some five gene 
rations, and he was requested to be in readiness to set out on 
the next Monday. This was no trivial affair for one who had 
a thousand important concerns to occupy his attention. The 
flowers in his little garden must be arranged, his bantam 
community consigned to some trusty overseer, and his kite 
and cross-bow laid carefully away for vacation. It was a 
bustling hour, said his aunt, when all the youngsters in the 





jas Mr. Barnard put on his hat, he wiped a tear from his 
jjeye, for the child of his bosom was to be borne away, and the 


jing caress. 


|}to his hitthe chamber by his future instructor. 


||the observation of the affectionate youth, whose eye followed 
|| the carriage till it vanished behind a distant bend of the road, 








|jendeared home for a long three months. 
| preparations for this pilgrimage to the temple of Minerva. 


The old library was aguin taxed for its share of supplies, and | 
*¢ oo on was swollen to double its usual size by one of those sudden 
|| showers so frequent among the mountains of New-England, 


their mahogany nooks to the trunk of the youth, already well land as it swept round in its graceful curvatare, formed a 
| powerful eddy, into which, in spite of his continued and un 


| yielding efforts, the student with his fuir charge was drawn 


|\their presence. 
|savans, and accordingly many a sly joke was foisted on him, 


neighbourhood were assembied at the villa on the morning of 
his departure. Up stairs and down stairs they flocked after 
him, while he ransacked every scrapeatch in the house, and 
distributed among them the collected toys ot his indulged boy- 
hood—marbles, tops, whisties, and, dearest prized of all, an 
epitome of a drum, whose ceaseless tattoo disquieted the repose 
of the village tor a whole month after. 

The family chaise was at length brought to the door, and 


notes of his innocent gladness unheard for a season in the 
peaceful haunts of his beautiful home. George, too, wept as 
he kissed his affectionate aunt, and gave old Hunter his part- 





A ride of a few miles brought them to the village of M . 
and just as the noon-bell rung, the half serious youth was led 
The father 
blessed his child, and departed with a beavy heart ; for who 
would now meet him at the threshold with his laughing eye, 
or wander forth into the green fields with him, or sit at his 
knee the iong winter evenings, listening to the anxious voice 
of parental instruction? His emotion, however, escaped not 


Jall combined to strengthen and prolong. 
\ fled from the fascination of female beauty with marked timi 


| down and enjoy the quiet of their influence. Accordingly 
he seated himself at the foot of a large beech, that threw its 
thick branches out over the stream, and yielded his mind to 
the pleasant associations of that distant home. Vacation was 
near, and in imagination he was just on the point of spring 
ing into his father’s arms, when he discovered but a short dis 
jtance from him an object, which no very lively fancy might 
| have mistaken for the spirit of the stream. As it approached, 
he perceived that it was a young girl, bearing a basket on her 
jarm, which apparently cost her considerable exertion. As 
|she came near the bend of the river where the student sat 
retired and undiscovered in the shade, she paused for a mo 
ses set down her basket, and advanced to the edge of the 
bank, which formed an almost perpendicular wall of some 
dozen feet, and gazed at the scene before her with evident de 
light. She wore neither bonnet nor shawl, and her delicate form, 
| just expanding into womanhood, appeared like a vision of 
beauty to the eye that glanced out from the beech-tree’s shade. 
She was evidently wearied, and as she surveyed the scene before 
| her, her figure gradually assumed that ininutable gracefulness 
of attitude, so superior to the tact of affectation, and which 
nature alone can teach. Her haze! locks, unrestrained in their 
native luxuriance, fell in tendril-like spirals over a delicate 
uncovered neck, where the soft beams of the fall moon slept as 
on a pillow of alabastar. Fixed, and almost as breathless as the 
trunk against which he leaned, the unseen student gazed on 
the fairy form. A spell unknown before was upon him, which 
the hour and place, and the peculiarity of his former habits, 
Formerly he had 





}dity, but now he made no effort to escape from the sorcery of 
lits presence. At length the maiden turned to retire, when 


ithe bank on which she stood gove woy with a hollow sepul 





and then untying his satchel, he laid one by one the reverend 


volumes on the table, and silently promised that his idleness | 


should blight not the expectations of that doating parent. | 


Four years rolled rapidly by, during which he visited the villa | 


every fortnight as regularly as the village carrier. 


He was now to become a collegian, and bid farewell to that | 
Various were the) 


vademecums of his grandfathers were transferred from 


stored with fine hnen, counterpanes, comfortabdles, slippers, | 
and a thousand other indispensables, which contribute to 


“calm contemplation and poetic ease.” The family chaise |) 


as again put in requisition, and before the sun was set, George I 


apt, regular student. Though fond of the company of his | hazardous adventure 
||companions, he never sought that polishing intercourse, that 
“sweet parlance,” which is only to be met with in the scenes! 
of the drawing-room. 
digiously. 
Susan. 
trembled like a criminal whenever chance threw him into 


The fact is, he feared the ladies pro-| 
He scarcely knew one of the fair except his aunt’! 


Assiduously did he shun their society, for he always 


This escaped not the notice of the college 


| @ Cause. 


|) times carried almost within reach of the shore 
| Barnard had entered on his noviciate, and was comfortably |, 


lodged in his quiet study. Here, too, he was beloved, for he was’ 
sociable, obliging, unassuming in his manners, and withal an 


| chral cound, and was preeapttated will. its fair occupant into 
the dept..s of the river. George was an indifferent swimmer, 
but it was nota time for consideration. The remembrance 
jof Leander’s rashness, had it occurred, could not have deter 
red him an instant; besides, it were chivalrous to die in such 
He sprung from his covert with the rapidity of 
|thought, and in a moment one arm encircled the waist of his 
recent enchantress, while the other mace 
to regain the treacherous bank. The stream at this Ume 


Yigurous erzeruon 


They were twice borne swiftly round this circle, and as many 
Hope, when 
animated by even a slight modicum of a certain nameless in 


fluence, recks not of weariness, and our hero apparently now 


exhibited as much resolution as at the commencement of his 
At length, by one powerful exertion 
aided by the rapidity of the current, he bore his prize to a 
part of the shore from which he first plunged in. 

During the agitations of that fearful moment not a word! 
had been spoken, while the terrified girl had unconsciously 
thrown her arm around the neck of her preserver, and reclined 
her head upon his shoulder. Thus situated he bore her up 
the bank, and laid her, all trembling like the aspen leaf, on 


the grassy slope near the beech-tree. There he bent over her 


|to the no small edification of their good-humoured merriment. 


when he forgot the promised sweetmeats while riding on the ae oe it sonore = ecpenee m9 
» long as he could keep himse , 
shaggy back of old Hunter, or driving his hoop over the vil- eh detr etes dpee retains “ape Aer tagtinras 
me a ss Miah ties Sets Gain ail i Mr. B Jobjects of his disquietude, which was easily eflected in a town 
ge green. 0 ie e he ve villa, as Nir. Bar- ail 
|| where parties are not particularly frequent; and besides, 
nard’s beautiful mansion was called, fron. the surliest urchin | ’ F meee ea aia 


junseniored student 1s a sad wight with the ladies. 
in the parish to the old blind pauper, whose steps he not un- | 


; with the deepest anxiety, parted the dnpping tresses from 
her face, and suffered the light and the sweet zephyr to steal 
in once more upon her pale cheek. And then, too, he whis- 
pered kind words of safety and trust, in a tone that always 
finds its way to the heart, and awakens confidence wherever 


‘inner man” becomes gloomy and troubled ; the haleyon days, 


consciousness exists. ‘The maiden opened her blue eyes, and 
Thus situated and thus prejudiced the gulden days of col- 


frequently attended in his lonely walks, leading him into the |} 
smoothest paths, picking up his cane when by chance it fell || 
from his palsied hand, and receiving in return many a pretty || 


tale of Robinson Crusoe and his lama, intermingled with jeyes 
ja trial awaited him, which in the event proved that he was 


|formed of no “ sterner stuff” than human nature universally 
}exhibits. 


blessings on the dear boy’s head. At length his twelfth sum- 
mer came, and his tather, whe had hitherto instructed him in| 
the rudiments of the classics, now resolved io place him at 


the grammar school in the neighbouring village. Accordingly || 








| lege lite—the senior year torscoth—commenced. His awe of fe- 
;tnale presence was still as overpowering as ever; and no bright 


no sweet voice could charm him from his seclusion. But 


He was fond of straying during the twilight of a summer's 


eve, by the bank of a little coy river, that like himself seemed benefit is unaltered. 


looked up in her preserver’s tace, like one who awakes from 
some frightful vision, and finds a parent bending over his 
troubled sleep. He assisted her to rise, when, with all the 
ardour and artlesaness of real gratitude, she returned her 
acknowledgments tor his generous exertions. 

“Name them not,” said he. “1 hope I may ever be as 
prom, tin the periormance of my duty.” 

“Call tt what you will,” she replied, “the value of the 
You have laid me under an obligation 


* This ntain, situated in the western part of iassachusetts, fo: . : 
This mour tain, situated in the we ero part of ‘iassachusetts, forms |to court retirement in the bosky dells ata distance trom the for which Il can make no return but my warmest thanks Oh, 


one of the highest peaks in New Lngiand, its summit being nearly 
five thousand feet above the level of the sea 


from the grey or hoary appearance its alpine lorests irequently ex 


hibit, and which 1s occasioned by the congelation of the vapours of 
yuds in the cool temperature of its succmit 


It derives its name | Village. It chanced one evening, as he wandered by that sweet with what emotions will my mother listen to the particulars 
stream, beneath a cloudless moon, that the thoughts of home of this night's adventure ! 
came over him with a peculiar power, and he resolved to sit | only, but hers also; for she lives but in my welfare.” 


You have not preserved my life 
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lthey discovered its humble inmate seated in her arm chair, 
‘and apparently absorbed in the contents of a volume she was 
'perusing. There was an expression of deep and powerful 
/emotion in the face of the venerable person before them, and 
ithe youthful visiters paused. 

| She is reading her Bible,” said Ellen, in a low and serious} 





“Tam doubly happy, then, in being the fortunate instru- 
ment of your preservation. But,” continued he, “suffer me 
to attend you home, for the night wind breathes chilly along | 


the stream, and wet garments are a sad shield against its 





influence.” 
“Thank you,” returned she with a smile, recovering in | 


lessness may well entitle me to a guardian. What a silly | lonely heart. 
creature was I to venture so near that treacherous bank. But “It were not well to enter, then,” whispered George ; but | 
it was just like me; I was alwaysia love with this wild stream, | hefore his companion had time to reply, the lowly worshipper | 
and here I have played Gondoline to the life. But it has for-  ¢josed the sacred page, and kneeling down, bowed her head | 
feited my good graces for ever,” continued she, glancing upon her withered hands, as if conscious of her unworthiness | 





part her native buoyancy of spirits, “thank you; for my care- | tone, as if unwilling to disturb the sacred occupation of that }) 


“T will go,” said the half serivus girl ; for she could not en- 
dure the thought of that parent’s anxiety. 
“ But here, Mr. Barnard has brought you a basket of fruit.’ 
“A blessing on the dear young gentleman,” ejaculated the 
grateful matron. “It is just like him and his mates. They 
have opened the fountains of knowledge to many a poor man’s 
hild; aye, and let in the day-spring from on high where there 
| was nothing but gross darkness,” she continued, while a tear 
gushed from her eye, as it glanced to her treasured Bible. 
“You must thank Miss Mansell for the present,” inter 
rupted George ; “ to her kindness alone you are indebted for it.’ 
“Oh, the dear lady ! 1 can never repay her; but she’ll not 
fail of her reward.” 








archly at the dripping folds of her white dress, “O, 1 am to look upin the presence she sought. No tale of conscious} steed - 
| Come, come, no more, Mrs. Perkins; between friends 


glad it is not day, for people might mistake me fora mad jerit, no voice of repining—no; not even a breath of excul i 





quakeress.”’ 

“ And I,” interrupted her companion, “ will fancy you a 
water nymph, and believe that I periled my life rashly, if you 
continue to linger here in opposition to my sage advice.”’ 

“T beg pardon, sir; but you need have no apprehensions 





for my health. However, Mr. 


“ Barnard,” said he, with an awkward bend of the head. 
“Ah, yes; Mr. Barnard of the senior class ?” 

“The same.” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Barnard shall have the honour with the 
inconvenience of seeing Ellen Mansell home.” 

The student could not but smile at what he considered her 
eccentric and ill-timed levity, and as he threw his arm inte an 
angle of forty-five, from whose vertex the superabundant | 
“Tam sorry Miss | 


water gushed as from a fountain, he said, 
Mansell has not a better support.” 

“QO, it is good enough—excellent—for it is in fine keeping 
with my own trim,” she playfully returned, as she shook from |; 
her bright ringlets a shower of liquid pearis. 

There are certain incidents in the life of every individual 
that in their power of interest with the heart surpass the 
aggregate occurrences of whole years. ‘These form, as it 
were, the great mirrors of the past, by which the light of 
memory is reflected back upon the mind, through the dim ob- |) 


Oblivion may bury up the |) 


” 


scurity of the “days that were 


more trivial objects and e..otions of former perceptions, but 
the remembrance of those peculiar events, however wnessen 
tial to his general well-being, is as fresh as the thoughts of H 
yesterday. Who, for instance, that has seen the ocean, car | 
forget the sensations excited within him, when, from son. 
neighbouring eminence, it first broke upon his vision in its 
dark amplitude of rolling waves? And who that has wander- | 
ed for years far from his boyhood’s haunts, a stranger among 
strange men, unfriended and alone, does not remember the 
hour when he again lifted the latch of his endeared home, and 
felt himself once more encircled by a mother’s or a sister's 
arms? Such a moment is worth an age of monotonous ex- || 
istence, and might almost tempt the wanderer to endure again 
the buffetings of the world that he might enjoy another such | 
blissful meeting by the fireside of his youth. The calm and | 
even tenor of the student's days had now been interrupted by || 
one of these incidents to which he ever after looked back with 
the highest satisfaction. ‘There was something enduring in 
the remembrance of the hour when he was so gallant, and 
the maiden so beautiful, and both so happy. Never did he 
forget the moment when she twined her delicate arm in his, 
and he felt at his own side the beatings of that young heart, 
which neither the quict loveliness of evening nor the sense of 
safety had yet restored to its native tranquillity. 

As they turned to depart Ellen discovered her basket, which 
stood too far from the bank to participate in her accident. 

“T came near forgetting my errand after all,” said she. 
“Here, Mr. Barnard, is some early fruit 1 was carrying to a 
poor friend of my mother’s, who resides in yonder little cot 
tage by the large willow. As I was plucking some for our 
evening’s entertainment, I thought that an idle hour could 
not be better employed than in bearing a portion of our abun- 
dance to the good dame. 1 was a little seltish too, for you 
must know that I love a moonlight ramble, especially by this 
sweet stream; and then such thanks old re 
turns, so simple, so artless, are well worth a little fatigue. 


as the lady 
Now as you would be my beau, what favour do you think I 
shall require ?” 

The student laid the basket on his arm with a complacent 
smile, and they turned towards the cottage. 

“T see, Mr. Barnard,” 
rob me of half the credit of my labour of love.” 

“ And share in its pleasure likewise, Miss Mansell.” 

As he spoke they turned an angle of the garden fence, and 
entered the shade of the venerable tree, which sheltered the 
owly dwelling of the poor widow. The door stood ajar, and 


she continued, “ you are resolved to 


land that the consolations of renewed hope had shed abroad 


only chair that graced her poor cottage. 


i steal the least comtort from age 


j lady. 


keep the cold away. 


,a mantua maker to discover its original texture. 


icottage 


: 2 what were a thousand such presents ?” 
pation broke the stillness of the peaceful dwelling; but the}, ; ee _ hg — : 
ws 4 f ~ eee pond | A widow’s blessing go with ye,” said the affectionate co 
low sob, and the involuntary movements of that bended form, || 
adhd thas ‘ | tager, as they bowed good night. 
mt) 1a } ‘ : 
| Dame Perkins was one of that happy few who have not an 
jenemy in the world, and who are always welcomed wherevei 
The old respected her tor her artless piety, and the 


The silent spec- || example of resignation held out to them in her noiseless life ; 


‘The restless agony of thought intense, 
Too stern for human utterance or ear 


Vet poured in the deep hush of prayer, ° | they go. 


had found entrance to that heaving bosom. 
tators remained riveted to the spot, for they felt that it was|| a id the young loved her for the si: ple courtesy and kind 
indeed “holy ground” on which they stood. At length, as if | attention to their weltare which she always paid them. There 
im)elled by some irresistible impulse, they advanced nearer|| was not a house in the village, or among the hills, where she 
| Was not m garded with the kindest interest; for she had visited 
She 
was particularly welcome at the house of Ellen’s mother, 
wher She had been the 
nurse of the charming girl who looked upon her with almost 


Not the least motion was now perceptible in the 
It was evident that the calm of 


the door. 
living statue before them. 
the glad spirit had succeeded the rush of its former emotions 


them all when sickness or sorrow were the inmates. 


she sometimes spent whole weeks. 


their peaceful influence in her subdued bosom, At last she 
arose, with the elasticity which follows the unbosoming of | filial affection. 

the full heart, laid her bible in its accustomed nook, and re-|| Her youthful visiters left the peaceful dwelling with light 
| hearts, and turned into the narrow pathway which lay near 


sumed her tormer seat 
| the stream, sometimes winding under the gold-threaded wil 


Let us now enter,” said Ellen. 


George tapped lightly on the door, which swung back as if lows that fringed its margin, and then stealing along more 
- Say 7 ’ ‘ . >= . | 

to welcome them across its quiet threshold || remote through clumps of tall sycamores, which locked their 
»» || White arms in a thousand directions, as if to protect the hum 


“How does my good Mrs. Perkins this fine evening? 


The silv cadence of 
asked the kind-hearted girl, while she buried her small hand ag oe 


ble shrubbery that flourished below 
gushing water out-rung from the green huill-slopes, and blend 
ed with the deep and irregular bass of the mountain torrents, 
came like the harmony et aerial spirits over the hush of the 


The river, too, had its night music, while 


in the clasp of the surprised widow. 

“Oh, well, my sweet lady,” replied she, rising to offer the} 
|| sleeping valley. 
|| the zephyr breathed his wood-note from the distant pine-tops 
Nor was the green grasshopper mute in his lowly perch on 
the blossomed clover-stalk, bat he chanted away joyously as 


“ Sit down,” returned Ellen; “1 will never suffer youth to 
Nor would my companion,’ 
she continued, glancing at the student, whom the old lady} 
in her excitement had not yet observed, and who now came 


> | the whip-poor will trom his hazel-bower. 
“Mr. Barnard,” bowed she, “ my good friend Mrs 


“ Our valley needs no Orpheus,’’ said Ellen, as they emerged 
from a small grove into the broad moonlight of a little mea 
dow that skirted her mother’s dwelling ; 

“Nor the castle-building genii of Aladdin,” returned he; 
‘But where have you been,” she continued, companion, glancing at the beautiful mansion before them, a 


iorward. 
Perkins.”’ 

“He needs no introducing, for he has visited my cottage 
these three years,” returned the widow, warmly grasping the 
proflered hand. 
dropping her spectacles over her eyes, and gazing with an air) .,al1 portions of its white surface gleamed out through the 
of surprise at the strait costume of her visiters. “ Ye’re as | ;,oving branches of overhanging elms. 

Atthat moment they discovered a figure approaching then: 

“It is nothing; “It is my mother,” said Ellen, “I know 
unwilling to disturb the affectionate heart of the widow by an) that quick step of parental anxiety. The runaway is return 
account of her recent danger. “ You know what a night- ” continued she, raising her voice above the bubbling rive: 
lover 1 am, and I must tell you that the wild grape-vines)|that murmured near. The object paused, and the youthful 
which overhang the pathway to your cottage are not at all couple sooncame up. It was indeed Mrs. Mansell. She had 
missed her daughter, and apprehensive for her safety, wa 


wet as the water-lily after a storm.” 
a mere trifle,’ returned the laughing girl, || at a little distance. 


ing. 


sparing of their showers of dew this evening 

“ But yell ketch cold as sure’s ye live,” interrupt d the old | now anxiously looking for her. 

“What !and nothing on neither but this thin frock ; Ellen, my child,” asked she with an air which displayed 
and bare-headed, too ; and this damp night ! Why, Miss Ellen, |, "re of joy than displeasure, “ where have you been this long 
evening 7" 

“Why, mother, answered the laughing girl, glancing archly 
in her parent’s face; “1 have been in the garden, and the 
groves, and the meadows, and in the river withal.’ 

“In the river !” ejaculated Mrs. Mansell, turning pale 

“ Most assuredly ; here now, is Mr. Barnard, to whom wi 
| shall ever remain indebted, shall vouch for the truth of what 1 
say,” continued Ellen, in a half serious, half playful tone. ‘The 


you're crazy; indeed you are, in very truth. Now, sit mght 
down, while I make a fire, and get a cup of warm tea; ’twill 


You must dry you, you must; and Mr. 





Jarnard, too.” 

“Thank you,” exclaimed both at the same moment; “ but,” 
continued Ellen, * you shall give yourself no trouble, Mrs. Per- 
kins. I shall not take cold this mild summer evening ; besides 
it is a short way home ; and then, my mother will be distressed ; 
dhould che notice we echoes.” student returned with tolerable grace the introductory cour 
ae : : tesy of the surprised matron, whose quick mind had already 

lhe kind creature remonstrated, but in vair 

“Well, then,” said she, at last, “ you shall wrap yourself 
in my cloak, poor thougl: it be, and unworthy of that pretty 
“ Twill not be amiss this dampsome night.’ 


suspected the cause of that indebtedness of which her daugh 
ter had just spoken. 

“Tam happily a witness in the case,” said he, “ but my te 
torm. . - 
timony would be of no account 

“Well, now I will contess the whole,” laughed the thoug|hit 
less girl. “ You must know then, that while bearing some 
ipples todame Perkins, the thought occurred to me of looking 


As she spoke, she took from the white-washed wall the 
humble garment, and laid it carefully over the maiden’s shoul- 
ders. It was neat, though patched till it would have puzzled || 
llinto the river, to see which ot the two was handsomest, hex 

But pride must 
|| have a fall; so while I was attitudinizing and comparing graces, 
|| «way went the bank and poor] with it sheer into the stream 

Then appeared this worthy knight, and rescued my beauty 
1 have forgotten the result of the 
Th 


“You are extremely good, my kind guardian,” said Ellen 
‘but you shall not dis 


ladyship the moon, or my own sweet self. 
as she folded it to her delicate waist ; 
patch me too hastily from your hospitable dwelling.” 

“ Now, ye know ye’re ever welcome here,”’ returned the wi 
dow with touching simplicity,“ for ye are as the sunlight to my || ship at the peril of his life. 
But your mother, vour health, mv child.” ‘comparison, but presume it was in my own favour.” 
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parent trembled as with an ague at the playful narrative of 
her daughter’s peril, and throwing her arms around her or- 
phan child, as if to be more perfectly assured of her safety, 
she said with emotion, “ You area wild girl, my Ellen. Your 
thoughtlessness has fearfully endangered a mother’s peace 
with the life of this gallant stranger.” 

“ Forgive me, my mother,” sobbed Ellen, for the first time 
vividly conscious 01 the circu. stances of her fearful exposure, 
ind overcome by the anxious tenderness of her doating parent. 

“It is enough : Icannot chide you. Heaven be praised that 
you are safe. And you, my dear sir, she continued, relaxing 
her embrace to address .he youth, “accept a widowed mother's 
blessing.” But the object of ner benediction had retired. | 
Assured of the daughter's saicty, he tied trom the voice of the| 
parent's grautude, and was now no where to be seen. 





“He has gone,” murmured Ellen, and twining her arm) 
around her mother’s waist, they turned towards the house. P. 








THE DRAMA. 








THE PAKK THEATRE, 


Ow the third instant, this theatre closed with the Beggars’ | 
Opera and other amusements. 
formed but once this season, and with a considerable differ-| 
ence in the cust, is a fair subject tor review. As a literary | 
production, the beggars’ Opera having passed its centenary, | 
the great judicial test of excelience, must be considered as a 
composition out of the reach of enticism. It ts still a favourite 
performance, and has undergone the fiery ordeal of Swift, Pope, 
Addison, Johnson, Cumberland, inchbald, cum multis aliis. | 
Yet, in this country, U is undeniable that there is an anti-| 
pathy entertained agaist this drama, on the assumed ground 


that there is an inherent indeiicacy im the subject, and || 


in the manners of the dra..atis persouw, which, it Is al- 


firmed, renders it unfit for public exhibition; accordingly 
the managerial pruning knite bas been applied, and this, | 
together with the dissecting instruments of the corps dra-| 
matique, has so metamorphosed the author, that poor Gay 
is hardly known by his best trends. Stil, as a musical 
piece, the Begyars’ Opera is highly esteemed in the United 
but 
let us inquire if the antipathy above mentioned be not a} 
prejudice. 


States (not a mean compliwent this to their taste.) 


gand and bandit school to boast! Ii onmyginality be worth 


any thing, Gay has it, tor he was the first who softened the 


harsh characteristics of vagabondism, and converted a niwunted | 
robber intoa lero. li we were disposed to try our hand at 
a regular built rhetorical period, we should say he had waved 


the wand of Prospero over the transactions of priggery, had 


converted Newgate into a tiower garden, and had ;-roduced 
delight where disgust was expected, by skilfully siiding int 
the mouths of “rolling kiddies” and 
theyms in disguise, and “showing them up’ as human beings 


“flash coves,” apo- 
vctuated by the same secret springs, motives and passions, 
But we shall not leave 
Gay in so degraded a state as that in which a parallel with | 
the banditti school would 


as those far above them in station. 


Indeed it is a bold 
thing to affirm, but nevertheless true, that Gay is the superior 


piace him 
of Byron and Schiller, masmuch as he has a moral design 
which the analytical observer will find running throughout 
the dialogue of the opera—indeed the most pungent and 
biting satire pervades the sseeciies and songs of Macheath 
Peachum and Lockit, and neither Swift nor Beaumarchais 
We adaut that the peculiar state of 


England some centuries since, gave an adventitious eclat to 


has gone beyond it, 


the appearance of the opera ; but in this Gay has pursued 
the course which the greatest writers in all countries have 
followed : he seized the prominent topic o1 the day, and the 
most flagrant abuses of the period, as the velucle tor reading 
a lecture on human nature. ‘The freshness of the gilding 
but the solid oak beneath 


The present generation in England is as ignorant 


and the paint have died away, 
remains. 
of the historical fact of the proiligacy and corruption of the 
English police at the end of the sixteenth century, as the 
United States; but the peculiar! 
simplicity, sweetness, and adherence to nature, which cha- 


Visitants of theatres in the 


racterise Gay as an author; the bold pencilling, the judicious 
shading and contrast of character, and the orignality of de 
sign, which are attributes of the higher productions of the 
drama, remain unattected by the corroding tooth of time 
We have no doubt that some of the gentlemen of the thea 
tre, who so ruthlessly mutilate and interpolate the text of 
Gay, have good reasons for what thev do, because they do 
so—but still we should be curious to hear them. Perhans 


This piece having been per- || 


What greater purity of manners has the bri-!! 


{ 
|they imagine, they are kindly assisting the author out of a) 


to add “ the new rum and black pepper dram,” of hard and | 
jhair-erecting swearing, to the original dialogue, it is to be 
|presumed that the text is 00 watery, or that the coats of the 
theatre-goer’s stomach are gone, aud this condiment Is neces- 
jsary to produce tone; but Mr. Hilson, although having a 
decent voice, chose to cut his author and his songs at once, 
and contributed nothing to fone. And then the caricature of 
a fight! Whata beautiful ad captandum flourish! What 
a delighttul discovery! Broad turcicai bufloonry ingratted 
upon the genuine English opera! And all this gaxgery tor 
the benefit of those who think by the second, and laugh by 
the hour! Why should not the text of Gay meet with 
as much respect as that of the old comedies by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Sir John Vanbrugh “et id genus omne ?”’ 
Gay’s piquant and nervous dialogue be protitably displaced 


Can 


| by the slang and vapid witticisms of Joe Miller and Co. ? 


Let a similar experiment be made with the productions ot 
the immortal Shakspeare, and watch the result, Messrs. 
barnes and Hilson, both meritorious aciors, have seen better 
practice. They have witnessed in Munden and Dowton the 
wily Peachum and the sturdy Lockit personified: surely 
|they need not blush to model after such men. 
We are not disposed to comyliment Mr. Placide (much as 
| we respect his talents) at the expense of veracity; the utiaost 
j}we can allow is that his Filch wasa very pleasant searcher 
of pockets, and exhibited much sieight of hand in untwisting 
the handkerchiets (Clitlordice, fogles ;) but it was not the 
Filch of Gay: still he was perfect in luis dialogue, as he always 
is. Mr. Richings is entitled to the same commendation re- 
specting his author, with this special addition that he was 
truly characteristic, and in dress, manners, and slang, an 
unimpeachable and veritable Mat of the Mint 

The Lucy of Gay is drawn evidently in antithesisof Polly. 
The delightful feminine qualities of artlessness, tenderness, 
jsincerity, unbounded contivence, untathomable and un 
quenchable affection, mildness without gall, like the dove's, 
and even inherent gentility—all these are Polly’s par exce/ 
lence. On the other hand, Lucy ts violent in her manner, 
and something approaching to Coarseness Is hol inapproy Ti 
In the text, Mrs. Blake 


be accused of any misconceptions 


late.—She 1s also jealous and fittul 
was perfect, nor can sh 
or overcharging—an error too common in personating Lucy 
Mrs. Wheatley was also one of the 
text, and we cannot deny her the justice of playing up to 
the spirit of the author. Her bursts of passion were very etti 
It remains for as to speak of the principal vocalists. 


number who gave the 


crent. 
Mr. Jones as Macheath, was successful in most of his songs 
but in the 
The language he delivered was certainly, tor the most part, 


and duets ; diaiogue he was strangely at tuult 
not to be found in the drama; and he wus guilty o¢ incessant 
transposition of words. By mistaking hus business also the 
ladies who were on the stage with him, were evidently put 
to much inconvenience. On the 
and not sufliciently flash. 
sketch has been given, was represented by Mrs, Austin, and 


the Conuthian pillar of the niusic of the 


whole, he was too tame 


Polly , ol Whose qualities a slight 


this character is 
piece. We found on this occasion, in the periormance of the 
numerous songs and ducts assigned to Mrs. Austin, the san 
clear and full intonation as ever—the same musical truth and 
executional brillianey, with the same distinct and fine shake 
She looked the character well, and gave the dialogue serupu 
lously im its original form and with propriety. If we are 
tault with 


disposed to find any her, itis for introducing a 


sung into such an opera as this. Surely the beautiful old 


melodies, and the peculiar and quaint poetry which is set 
to them, ought not to be mixed up with any other species ol 
composition Mrs. Austin stands so deservediy high as a 


vocalist, that she can aflord to owt the introduction of a 
song, because it happens to be popular, and ouglit to set the 
example of good taste t. the profession iu thus re spect : 


ene 


A HYPOCHONDRIAC., 
A prince of bourven tuagined hinself to be dead, and 
retused to eat. To prevent his dying of starvation, ten per 
sons were introduced to him in the character of illustrious 
dead like himself, and they invited him, atter some conversa 
tion respecting the world of shades, to dine with another 
The 
prince accepted this polite invitation, and made a very hearty 


distinguished but deceased person, Marshal Turenne. 
dinner. Every day, whilst this fancy prevailed, it was ne- 
cessary to invite him to the table of some ghost of rank and 
reputation ; in the other common affairs of life, the 
prince Was not incapacitated from attending to his own inte- 


rest 


vet, 


“ Conolly’s Indications ef Insanity 


| 


|serape. When, for instance, Mr. Barnes deems it necessary | 


THE FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC,* 

Tue song inserted in the Mirror of this day, is a pretty 
melody, which scarcely requires the name of Charles Edward 
Horn, toidentity it with “Pve been Roaming,” Cherry Ripe,”’ 
“ Farewell to my Harp,” &e. Mr. Horn is more remarkable 
as a melodist than a harmonist; at the same time there ts 


no lack of pleasant modulation to be complained of im his 
compositions. His ballads are decidedly of a dramatic cast, 
and appear to more advantage in a theatre than in a drawing 
room. After bishop we are inclined to place Horn next on 
the list of English dramatic composers; decidedly before A 
Lee, who ts merely an effective plagiarist, without one atom 
of originality ; and before Barnet, who seems tated to copy 
himself in the “ Light Guitar,” and never to get beyond that 
song. The best samples of Horn, as regards compositions of 


a higher grade, are to be met with in the opera called the 
“ Devil's Bridge,”’ 
himself to be master of counter-pount; but it is perhaps 


necessary to add that in this great test of the art, we prefer 


in the concerted pieces of which he proves 


both Bishop and ‘T. Cooke; the latter of whow has made 
rapid strides in the estimation of the profession, by having 
latterly borne away several of the prize glees, aguinst such 
competitors as Horsley, Attwood, Elliot, &c. who are men ol 
the first standing. Mr. Hora has lett a must tavourable im 
pre-sia as a jlaniste in this country ; probably in Europe it 
would be difficult to find a professor supertor to him in the 
art of accompaniment. His wasteriy execution in the ballads 


“Said a suk to a tear,” © Lilla, come down to me,’ and last, 


Rosuli wil) net easily be tor 
Horn 


and excellent taste ; but in his singing you easily perceive a 


but not least, Beethoven's 


votten, Asa vocalist, Mr hus considerable execution 
first-rate artist, trying to subdue an uowteldy aud refractory 
voice : Indeed, to borrow an Lalian phrase, bis voice is“ under 
trom its concealment with 


As a 


teacher of singing, we look upon Mr. Horn as very superior, 


a veil,” and to make it emerge 


effect, would be impracticable to most olver men, 


return to America 


closes, is not 


and we are given to understand that he 
after the season at Hay-marhket theatre 
tra bole Horn i «4 
himself. In the opera of Der Freicehutz as Caspar, he is 


tiipre 


As an actor, Mr great contradiction to 
adwirable ; his Artabanes in the opera of Artaxerxes is not 
Macheath on the After 


these three characters, we really should be at a joss to mame 


ess 80, and he ts the best wtaye 
one Which he plays more than tolerably, and in addition to 


this, he is rarely periect im the words of the author; conse 


quently he ts frequently at the merey of the audp nee, on 

whose good nature and forbearance he has drawn heavily, 

md had his drafts largely honoured in the city of New York 
PORTRAIT PAINTING, 

The exquisite art of giving to mnanimate canvass all that 
intellectual expression which lights the human countenance 
can hardly be too highly appreciated by every lover of the 
arts. When we reflect that an eye, which has once beamed 
upon us with aflection, but is now closed in death, can be 
restored to us again by the painter's skill, we experience a 


techng 





of respect for the artist, almost an ounting to reverence 
For although the portraits of private tndividuals possess littl 
or no interest for the public generally; still, im those circles 
where the originals are known, and perhaps beloved, they are 
ind must be regarded with pleasure Kut if the sanctity of 
that 
that can never be refilled, the magic art of the painter is hailed 
These 


ily impressed upon our minds, while examining the highly 


circle bas been invaded by, death, and a chasm formed 


witha peculiar fervour of « nthusiasm ideas were tore) 
finished likenesses which adorn the apartinents ot Mr. Boudet, 
This gentleman has lately excited 

aveuracy of his delineations in 


portrait painter Broadway 
much notice by the feleitou 
copying the human countenance ; and we are convinced that 
We instantly recognised, 
among hits luteresting | roductions, many feces that were fa- 
miliar to us, and do not hesitate to pronounce him an artist 


his talents have nut been overrated 


of no ordinary skill 


LITHOGRAPHY. 
A ture of Girodet,”’ says the Nath nal Gazette, “ thirty 
This 


is understood to be the largest work on stone ever yet execut 


inches by twenty-six, has been lithographed in Paris 


ed in that capital.” 


* From the unavoidable absence of our compositor, who is an 
invalid, we have been obliged to deter until next number a gem from 
the valuable selection of melodiee presented to us trom Weber's Obe 
ron, five of winch we intended to publish in succession. We have 
the sausfacts wever, of being able to substitute a song by C E 
Horn pared some time since —Ed. V ivver 
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Por the Mirror 


NATURAL PASSION. 


The sounding cataract 
Ifxunteth me like « passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and vernal wood 
Their ours and their forme are all to me 
An appeu 4 feeling and a love.—Wordeworth 


CriemPuant bard! I feel the truth that lingers in thy lay 

I see the gleams of nature rise, and in thy stanza play ; 

And echoing in my bounding heart each sense and sound I hear 
That haunts the mead and upland green, or the void atmosphere 
The birds’ clear voice, the chant of streams, the charter’d winds that 
Along the lake and o'er the vale, each flower Dreatiitoreveal— — [stea 
They come to me hke whisperings, borne trom the clunes of sleep 
And, kindling joyance in my breast, perpetual sabbath keep! 


Oh, when in our voluptuous youth, midst visions unreproved 
Che o’erflowing heart ts rich with love, and yearns to be be loved— 
How, if the soul grows sick, and spurns the heartless and the vain 
Doth nature open to the view her glorious domain | 

Where breathes a sigh like twilight air?) What lip is like the rose 

When its soft and balmy leaves are curled in beautital repose ? 
What eye can match the violet, whose downcast chalice lies 


Blessed by the radiant hues of heaven, and blue of Eden skies 7? 


If there be passion that hath power to thrill my soul with bliss 

Like earth in garniture of spring of summer's loveliness , 

If there are purer raptures born than morning's living food 

Can waken im the chasten’d mind by mountain, stream and wood 
if there are smiles like sunset’s smile, or graces like its cloud— 
Oh! IT would be » worshipper, in adoration bow d'— 

Then would I say with earnest heart, whose praiwe should sear above 
“Oh who on earth would loveto live wit elvetolove!” Wee 





DENCE. 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPON 
LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY, 
To the Editor of the Mirror 
saratoga, August 6, 1830 

My pear sin—We have been busily engaged since my 
last in running the usual round of amusement afforded to the 
pleasure-seeking visitors at this resort, until satiety has taken 
place of the excitement, which on our arrival rendered even 
the smallest incident at once novel and interesting. 

The lake of Swratoga, with its sailing and fishing excur 
sions, has lost its charms; and its really beautiful scenery, 
bounded as it is by the prospect of the Green Mountains, only 
serves to add to our umpatience for traversing those verdant 
hills of “old Vermont,” which lie in our route to the Cana 
dian frontier. The fact is, we have exhausted all the “lions” 
of the place, and have become inpatient for some change. 
“ Entre nous,” I begin to suspect, that notwithstanding the 
aspirations towards good society, which a part of my fair 


| 
} 


| 


fellow-travellers possessed, they have found it, upon a close in- | 
Another cause may | 


spection, vapid, heartless, and fatiguing. 
exist in the person of a British officer, whom we have attach- 
ed to our suite ; or rather, Miss Elmira has succeeded in ex- 
clusively appropriating him to herself. Major J.’s regiment 
is stationed at Quebec, and he is anxious to return to head- 
quarters, The advantage of this gentleman as a cicerone to 
our party, is acknowledged by all, and he appears indispensable 
to the ladies. ‘The gallant major is no bad specimen of his 
class and countrymen ; his apparent devotedness to the ser- 
vice of the fair sex, his ready compliance with their little hu 
mours and caprices, and the increasing and interminable 
stock of agreeable nothings which are ever at his disposal, 
make him at least an amusing and useful appendage to our 
groupe. I strongly suspect a flirtation has commenced be- 
tween this gay Lothario and Elmira; harmless, I trust, for my 
friend H.'s national prejudices would never allow him to con- 
sent to the union of the parties, 

Madame H. and aunt Experience are delighted with his at- 
tentions; the one from her inherent love of rank and titles, 
the other from that universal regard she possesses for any per- 
son who will do the amiable agreeably. 

You may suppose that during our stay here I have had am 
ple food for observing varieties of the human character. It is 
indeed a place where a microscopic view of mankind can be 
taken more readily than amid the hurry and bustle of crowded 


| 


cities ; a more general mixing of grades is to be found, and 
the different species are submitted to a closer inspection 
Flirtations may be analyzed with the most perfect preci 
sion, and their length determined upon with almost mathe 
matical exactness ; for a new beauty, ora fresh imported mi/- 
lionaire, will inevitably supersede the reigning belle of the mo- 
ment, and these in their place give way to aspirants of greater 
pretention. Liaisons, platonic or otherwise, are all denuded 
of the mystery which enshrouds them in the usual inter 
course of society ; and an observer may, without much effort, 
exactly define the “little arrangements” of his neighbours 
at the first glance. All this is very edifying, as you may sup- 
pose, especially to the young; fortunately, however, they are 
too much engaged in the all-important business of establish- 


ing themscives to trouble their heads about the elder part of | 


their associates. I have before mentioned the “exclusives,” 
who form an important sect here, but am ata less exactly to state 


|| Springs. 


lem off victorious. 


| v 


| the challenge was immediately accey 


\|the pretensions which gain admittance to the privileges of the 


|jcircle ; wealth, however, is all-powerful, and fashion is an un- 
|deniable requisite. One family, whom we both know, rest 
jtheir claims wholly upon their ancestors and the profusion 
jjand splendour of their winter entertainments, although | be. 
'|lieve it would puzzle the worthy heads of the family tree to 
trace who were their grandfathers. Others, again, are only 
| * Zoadees” of great people, and are more offensive even than 
their patrons. ‘The most original class of visitors here are 
||those “who come like shadows, and so depart ;” they are our 
j honest citizens, who, in an evil hour, have yielded to the soli- 
citations of spouse or daughter, to whom an annual visit to 
the Springs is indispensable, as affording subject for boasting 
amongst their less privileged friends for the next twelvemonths. 
They are easily detected; an obscure boarding-house is their 
chosen residence; they neither know nor are known to the 
fashionables by whom they are surrounded, and appear for 
the few days of their sojourn like melancholy strangers in a 
strange land. Miss may be arrayed in the very latest Parisian 
costume, but the fournure is wanting to give effect; while pa’s 
bluntness and ma’s plainness stamps the seal of “ exclusive” 
inseparably on the coterie. This, perhaps, is as it should be 
Why, in the name of every thing rational, do people fiock to 
these almost .arren spots, when so many healthy and pictu- 
resque places in our country are left unvisited, because fashion 
has not taken them under her magic protection ! 

We have a numerous class of gamblers, and other worthies 
of a similar kind, who are ever on the alert for the unwary 
and ignorant. A humorous incident, connected with one of 
jthese gentry, came under my notice the other day, and as our 
learned Dr. Ganderluch was the suffering party, its relation 
|may interest you. The worthy disciple of Galen, among his 


jjother qualifications, prides himself upon his knowledge of 


|*horse-flesh.” I have learned he was a tolerable jockey in 
| his younger days, and he now evinces his love for this favourte 
propensity by keeping at all times a horse that is the “crack” 
of the neighbouring country where he resides. His present 
Bucephalus is a fine animal, that has been greatly admired 
by all the connoisseurs in these matters since our arrival at the 
The doctor, to vary his amusements, has made 
| several trotting matches for his pet horse, in all of which he 
A few days since a long, raw-boned, 
country-looking man made his appearance at one of the hotels, 
who rode a particularly fine mare. The animal attracted the 


|| doctor's attention, and an acquaintance was soon formed with 


its owner, Mr. Zerubbabel L. Sykes, who proved to be from 


“down east.” The relative qualities of their separate horses 





thies. The doctor maintained the superiority of his own, and 
quoted the many victorious trials he had made since his arri- 
al; this ended in a challenge from “the Yankee” to trot his 
|mare against the doctor's charger, for a bet of fifty dollars; 
ted, and the doctor lost 
| the bet, which he paid instanfer, consoling himself, however, 
| with the conviction, that there was not another horse then at 
the Springs which could match his own. Mr. Zerubbabel 
told him not to be so certain of the fact, and offered to bring 
another man’s horse that should beat the doctor's for any 
given sum. The indignant and irritated practitioner closed 
the bet, and the evening of the same day was appointed for 
jthe trial. The circumstance got afloat, and a crowd of spec- 
itators were assembled at the starting-place to witness the 
sport. I attended the doctor. We arrived punctual to the 
for he had 


minute; my companion was certain of victory, 
taken the trouble of ascertaining the quality of every horse 
in the village, and found that not one could compete with 
his own. A few minutes elapsed before our “ Yankee friend” 
made his appearance, and the doctor began to chuckle at the 
certainty of having won his bet. At length we descried him, 
walking Icisurely towards the starting-place, followed by the 
identical mare he had rode against the doctor in the morn- 
ing; that was now mounted by a friend of the sagacious 
Mr. Zerubbabel L. Sykes. Every eye was turned with asto- 


|, nishment on the scene, and Doctor G. loudly demanded where 


his horse was? 
“I guess Mr. Doctor, if you use your specs you'll easily 

see,’ was the answer of the Yankee. 

‘What do you mean?” replied the irritated man of medi- 

“That is the horse you rode this morning. 


cine, 
“Certain,” responded he of the disputed animal, “and it 
was my property then, but I guess you'll find it is another 
man’s horse now ; and I calculate, it was another man’s horse 
that I bet to ride against yours this evening.” 
“ Why you swindling rascal,” vociferated the doctor 


Fasy, easy, Mr Doctor,’ was the qniet interruption of 
} d 1 P 


soon became the subject of discussion between the two wor | 


- SS 
jthhe Yankee, “dent »ou cali names; there’s such a thing as 
jlaw ; here is our bet in black and white !” 

And there indeed, it was; the doctor had agreed to run 
against another man’s horse a mile, said horse to be rode by 
|the Yankee. Proof was now demanded of the property 
having been transferred. This was easily produced, regularly 
signed by witnesses, and nothing was left the indignant doc- 
jtor but to try another race with the victorious mare, or quiet- 
ly to pay the bet, and clear himself ot his new acquaintance. 
| He preterred the latter mode ; but the execrations he lavished 
jon Mr. Zerubbabel L. Sykes, were not few. The “cute” horse 
jockey thought 1 ex,e ient to shift his quarters the next 
} morning, and we have not since beard of him. 
| I have exhausted my paper and must close. 





You shall 
H.I 


hear trom me on our arrival at Montreal. Yours, 





| 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


} 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

Cas there be two things wore unlike than the city and coun 
try ? In the first, you have only air, light, and a piece of blue 
sky stretching above the compact rows of brick-walls to re 
mind you of the original appearance of our planet. The very 
people seem animals of a different species as they push by, or 
peradventure almost run over you in the hurry of business 

I have sometimes thought that real civility (1 mean among 
| strangers) decreased exactly in proportion to your approach 
to the metropolis. Away off in some obscure and quiet country 
village, you receive a polite salutation from every passenger 
and troops of litte girls and boys returning from school, ad 
dress you with bows and courtesies of profound respect ; but 
as you travel nearer the mighty Babel, you perceive a dimi- 
|| nution of that pleasing tribute, till at length you reach the 
thronged streets, and like a drop inthe sea, are melted into the 
general mass, where much care is requisite to preserve yout 
neck and your pocket-book, two articles, which toa man of bu 
siness as society Is constructed, are of about equal importance 
| Nature is sadly metamorphosed in town. Only think that 
the tender grass and flower-bushes have been torn away te 
make room for these broad, well-worn flag-stones. Perhaps 
jon this very spot once stood a grove of venerable trees, and a 
torrent poured its silvery and flashing waters on towards the 
lriver; and, in olden times, perchance the spotted panther hath 
| paused to drink ; or the eagle, or the wild and beauteous deer 
| hath here in a depth of loneliness, suited to his timid spirit, 
|| regarded his branching antlers in the mirror stream ; and the 
|\dangerous snake hath glided along unmolested, or basked 
him in the noontide san. And what have we now? A row 
jot three-story brick houses, a grocery store, a lottery office, 
la tavern: signs too, St. Croix rum and sugar; fashionable 
|hat store ; commissioner to take the acknowledgment of deeds ; 
{John Thompson, shoemaker; Obadiah Todd, counsellor-at 
jlaw ; and crowds of Presbyterians and Episcopalians, Adams 
men and Jacksonmen pouring along like the tide of the 
pure and playful brook, above whose once music-breathing 
‘channel their shuffling footsteps tall. If we could know their 
history! Yonder is a noble looking gentleman. With what 
\stateliness he moves along ! 1 should esteem him a poet—an 
jimmortal poet. His eye is full of the fire of genius, and he 
‘treads as if he would disdain to save his life by means of a 
\dishonourable action. Alas, for Lavater! and alas, for human 
|| nature. He is a poor devil of a fellow who lives by gambling 
||He has no more idea of poetry than his dog, and would be 
| tray his best friend for five dollars. But take care, or you will 
j\run over that little, insignificant, shabby man at your right 
|| Your eye has passed him carelessly. Look again. He is one 
\lof the most gifted of men. The philosopher—the orator- 
{the writer. He has in him the wonderful power to wak: 

in you the highest feelings. He sheds a flood of light upon 
|.every subject which he touches—he could thrill you with hi: 





| 
| j 





| 
| 





| fervid and glowing eloquence, and force every chord of your 
| soul to vibrate; and when he would speak, multitudes of the 
learned and great and beautiful flock to listen. Yonder is 
| crowd pressing together to enjoy the horror and anguish oi 
| that wretched woman. They say she has committed a crime 
| She has been ground down by poverty—perhaps by hunger 
and her sacrilegious hand has snatched something which the 
‘law forbade. The people swear, and curse, and fight, to get 
near enough to witness her desperate struggles ; but two well- 
fed, lusty constables, have dragged her feeble form towards a 
jcart in triumph. As the loud laughter announces her defeat, 
‘an ashy paleness overspreads her face—her head falls back- 
miserable creature—she is dead ! 
I thought of these things as I wandered with a party o! 
agreeable friends along a retired country road, which wonn:! 
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its way ainong gentle e undulations occasionally shaded by rich 
cool forests. Here was a contrast with the hub-bub of the 
town. We stopped upon the old boards of a rough bridge 
(just such a romantic aflair as in the theatre prepares you tor 
some wonderful event or other) to admire the scenery—look 
into the brook—watch the fishes—and the turn of the shining 
water as it fell over a little bed of stones. At this crisis, a 
great green bull-frog, whether from vanity—for to say the truth, 
he was a fine, plump, gentlemanly-looking fellow—or whether 
the unfriendly fates, sporting with frogs as well as men, had 
led him to the identical spot of all the winding stream towards 
which our several prying eyes were directed, it is not for me 
to assert ; but it is very certain that such an individual did issue 
forth from some nameless haunt or other, better known to hin- 
self than me, and with a gentle and brief exclamation expres- 
sive of content, as if the world went well with him, but rather 
difficult to translate into English, did place himself in a station, 
which, as the result will show, was a little too conspicuous. 
There he sat, with his great round eyes started both sides out 
of his head, and his countenance—which to his fellow frogs 
might have been a very fine one—expressive of an idea, that 
he had got into a very comfortable situation. Whether he 
was young and enthusiastic, and like ourselves, had come out 
to enjoy the beauties of nature, or whether he was an old and 
experienced member of the community, or as the newspapers 
express it, “an aged and respectable citizen,” silently medi 

tating upon the affairs of his water, world, we had no method 
of ascertaining. Many little stones, however, were thrown 
down at him, with various degrees of skill and success, one 
of which, I regret to state, hit him on the head, whereat he 
discovered evident signs of dissatisfaction, and abandoning 
our society with some abruptness, plunged down to the bot- 
tom among the sand and sedges, ruminating probably, in no 
very pleasant mood, upon this additional instance of the in- 
stability of human affairs. 

Blackberries grew in abundance by the road-side, which 
we were not particularly averse to appropriate to the purpos: 
for which I presume they were placed there ; and, merry as the 
birds which sometimes fiitted across our path, we wandered 
as fancy led over these summer scenes—by the bay, through 
the woods, over fences, and down valleys ; breaking the silenc: 
of the green forest, and startling its timid and various inhabit 
tants with the unaccustomed sounds of frequent laughter. 

Time has a fine fashion of slipping along on these occasions 
we are surrounded by so many innumerable objects which at- 
tract the eye and captivate the imagination. The bargain-dnv- 
ing, calculating, slavish varlet, whose life is frittered away in 
the narrow haunts of a great city in petty schemes to extort 
money from all persons and on all occasions, findsamong these 
winding roads, these lofty hills, built up by the ancient hand 
of nature, and sweetly decorated with her playful fancies, 
pleasing feelings are stirring which have been long idle in the 
depths of his character. The world, in his imagination, shows 
like some stupendous animal pursuing at a distance its un- 
couth gambols, and amid these overshadowing branches and 
wild ravines, he seems to find a shelter from its vague and 
unhappy dangers. Shakspeare, in many instances, is full 
of this delightful imagery. As you read you seem absolutely | 
to wander along verdant glades. Some object singularly 
beautiful, and sketched with the very force of reality, eon- 
tinually breaks upon your enamoured fancy. It is not like 
the efforts of other writers, merely ornamented with happy 
illusions to the scenes which he would delineate, but the 
scenes themselves seem rising around you—not faintly drawn 
—not dimly coloured—not caught by glimpses in pieces and 
igain lost—but in all the rich, wild, vivid, delicious profusion 
of nature herself. Other poets recall nature, but nature her-| 
self brings back to the recollection the impressive and wonder- | 
ul pictures of Shakspeare. 1 scarcely ever wander through | 
« wood without remembering Oliver's story to Rosalind. 


When last the young Orlando parted from you, | 
He left a promise to return again } 
Within an hour ; and, pacing through the forest, | 
Chewing the food of swe et and bitter fancy, i 
Lo, what befell' he threw his eye aside, 


And, mark, what object did present itself! i] 


Under an oak, whose boughs were moss’d with age 

And high top bald with dry antiquity, 

A wretched, ragged man, o’ergrown with hair, 

Lay sleeping on his back : about his neck | 
A green and gilded snake had wreath d itself, 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approac}i'd 

The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itself, 

And with indented glides did ship away 

Intoabush: under which bush’s shade 

A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like watch 

When that the sleeping man should stir ; for ‘tis 

The royal disposition of that beast, 

To prey on nothing that does seem as dead 

This seen, Orlando did approach the mar 

And found it was his rok wer r 


HI beauty, which extends to all animate and inanimate nature ; 
'| and of that other sentiment which, when we cease 
|strips the object of our late passion of all its adventitious 
|| charms, and reduces it to the ordinary level ? 





OH, EARTH, HOW BEAUTIFUL ART THOU. 
BY PROTEUS 
“ A change came o'er the spirit of my dream.” 

Oh, earth, bow beauuful art thoe Not such are all. though few albeit 

To the unclouded mind ! The hallowed numbers are, 
Wheo roand thy fair and peaceful brow | Firm feeling hear * — we meet, 

'* blossomed wreaths are (wined Like diamonds, rch 
from ‘the sinless heavens afar y, there are souls that « whi le the glow 

Some the meh light of sun or star Olzoum' 's fair morn and hope's bright bow 

In kindly influence down, r joyous course illume, 
‘urchng the forests’ dreamy bowers, Show bat « faint and modest light, 
A he poe city's gorgeous lowers, Vet in afficuon's deepening mg ht 

As with a radiant crown Shine brighter for givom 
Rar ht to me of hope or joy And such apon the path I've traced 

Thy glittering charms E’en my young heart has found 
A darkness shroads my vocant eye, Green wlands in life's desert waste 

And | elas my heart, While all was sere arcane 
W howe warm puise of boyhued's day—| The fragrance of whose (rendstip-fow er 
Lite’s Ge nr ee passed away More eweet than thai of Shiras’ bowers 
With cherished things that were— 


‘© Perma’ eofteet fair 
| feel no more as eret I felt, ame to the wanderer, fain and jorn, 
When at thy hallowed shrine I knelt Te cheer him tow ards tha! shadowy bourt 
A willing worshipper 


Where lite’s last sand is stayed 
Vet art thou still the sume, glad earth shared 
Aeon thy jing pmme 
hy wealth of beauty and of worth 
May mock the waster ume 
\e gay thy boerds, thy ~ Pros as fair, 
te clear thy crystal depths of air, 
sod meh thy perfamed bloon 
As (hose sweet wood! und choirs thal eung 
‘ne ates that bent.and flowers that eprung 
(er the first shepherd's want bel 
Ae Deughtly beams mghi's ature bower ‘th! ded we know the destined spot 
nehased Where we shall sleep a! lnet 








ul some my darkest hour (hat 
Iie sadness to beg uile 
wi h gentle symp. thes prepared 





thea vortue’setam; 
And memory hte « charne! lamp 
A) watches at ther tomb 


| 








Lving 
Ae when trom his lone matmght tower Whee to vie dark une hanging bor 
The erarching Chaldean gated The trembling cou! bas passed, 


Ae deep the voice ot summer words, | How oft from pleasure’s eyren ca 
| The cong, the dance, the banquet hall 


Our stepe would thiuher vend 
ot 





They met the patriarc 
Five thousand years s¢ 
Vet when theer failing eyes shall chloe 
tm sky wd earth 
nd mind's tua 
to death's on 
wild bosom every power— jie uid nor that Egyptien art 
feeling, fancy—hour by hour, He vid ummortalty umpart 
| » thie frail form of ley 
| ir that te dust im stored ern, 
With pomp of plumed hearer be borne 
To marble shrme away 


But man bev oon ord of all 
Thy 





Thought 
Like magic torme are chang 
Warm hearts at more that fondly met, 
Ere evenmng's Starry watoh « ee( 
Are oft for aye estranged 
There be who in my bever day Hut 
Went bounding on with me, w 
Moe faury vsles that emiling lay 
(on fortane’s sunny sea, 
Who, when hope’s beacon hgbt was los 
‘nd on a bleak untrodden const And 
With one wa 


if om Chat sequestered dell 

here free the moonbeome fall 

Beeule the hearts I've lowed eo well 
rend shell litt my pall, 

And lower me gently to my rest 

weed the green tur! o'er my breast 
tear bedewed 





| My foundering bart was thrown, 
| Sen over the deep no pry 


ing gh "Tis all of human care | crave 
tat with ~ -_ ~-f gale Lm es by Nor do I ask « faurer grave 
Snot lef ke OF ewerter entitade 








DESU LTORY SELECTION s. 





THOUGHTS. 
BY THE PRINCESS DE SALM. 
1. Ir is one of the most difficult things in the world to per- 
suade ourselves that any one can love those whom we our- 
selves hate. 








more about those which we have ceased to feel. 


praiseworthy leaves an injurious impression upon the mind, 
which nothing can wear out. 

4. Experience gradually teaches us, that the greater part 
of what we look upon as misfortunes, arises from our endea- 
vouring to hasten, to change, or to constrain the natural 
course of events. It would almost seem as if there were a 
secret chain of connections, of cause and effect, which would 
conduct us naturally and necessarily to the object of our de- 
sires, if the restless character of our minds did not from time 
to time lead us astray. 

5. There is, in regard to great misfortunes, a moment which 
causes even more pain than the misfortune itself—it is that in 
-e we can no longer doubt of its existence 

. There are griefs which no time or circumstances can 
sia cure or eradicate the sentiment of; they seem to re- 
treat into the recesses of the soul, there to remain ready to! 
present themselves whenever we feel a tendency towards un- 
| happiness. 

7. Petty and shuffling excuses, which satisfy vain and little 
minds, do but irritate generous ones, still more than the fault 
| which they would explain away—there is no valid repentance 
|| but that which is full and sincere. 

8. One of the greatest misfortunes in life is that of being 
compelled to live with those who, by the very character of |! 
|| their own minds, are prevented or incapacitated from appre- 
‘ — ours. 
There are people whom we love when they are absent 
1 from us, but who, when present, cause us to feel a repug- 
nance towards them which engenders a temporary dislike, 
and consequently an unjust appreciation of their character. 

10. Who can explain the operation of that sentiment which 
creates around the one object of our love a halo of life and 














to love, 





11. Love is the fever of the soul ; passion is the delirium of} 
that fever 


2. We always fancy there is something ridiculous about | 
those sentiments which we ourselves have never felt—still 


3. The habit of despising that which is respectable or 


a ee 
| 12. If a person in whom we have been accustomed to place 
| implicit confidence, and who we do not believe to have ever 
| yet deceived us, does so once in the slightest parlicular, by » 
| falsehood, a subterfuge, or even a mere finesse, the charm is 
, 0roken for ever, and the person sceins changed and deterio 
rated in all they do, even to their personal appearance, the 
| very traits of their countenance, the character of their expres 
}ston, and the sound of their voice. 
} 13. The spirit of intrigue causes in upright and honest 
| minds a sort of dread, analogous to that which springs from 
|) personal dangers which may threaten us in darkness, This 
janses trom the impossibility of our forming any exact judg 
_ment as to the nature of what we have to « xpwet 

14. There can be no doubt that there are certain evil quali 

ues of character which, though we cannot comprehend them 
j'n consequence of having nothing analagous to them within 
j ourselves, we yet feel the presence of, and shun by a sort of 
instinct; like a blind person on the edge of a precipice, we 
|| teel the danger which we can neither see nor comprehend 
] 
FRANCIS THE FIRST IN SPAIN, 
|| When Francis the first was carried as a prisoner through 
|| part of Spain, his journey was more like that of a conqueror 
At every place through which he passed the 








|| than a captive 
| Spanish nobility endeavoured to surpass each other in gene- 
j) tosity, and the display of their wealth. On his arrival at the 
houses of the nobles, a splendid dinner was immediately pre 
| pared for him, which was generally succeeded by a magnifi 
cent ball, in which the prince, out of politeness, always joined 
| On one occasion he asked two young ladies, remarkable for 
their beauty, to dance with him. They were the daughters 
The proud dames, who were exceeding 
jly patriotic, instead of answering the prince, immediately 
|| turned their backs towards him. Their father was extremely 
displeased at his royal visitor being thus insulted, and he flew 
|, nto a most violent passion, and taking them both by the hairs 
lof their heads, dragged them from the festive scene, One of 
li the principal nobles of Spain, Don Diego, Duke del Infantado, 
| dimpla ye don this occasion, by « singular ruse of self-love, 
| sparit which was thought very magnificent at that period, 
i} though at present it has something of a ludicrous air. Pre 
ltending to be afflicted with a severe indisposition, he caused 
| himself to be brought out on the steps at the entrance of his 
| chateau, seated in an arm-chair—and thus received the king 
|| in a sifting posture, while the latter was standing! At that 
| period it was looked upon as a matter of great state and luxury 
among the nobles to possess a menagerie of wild beasts. The 
same nobleman above referred to, Don Diego, had one, from 
|| which, in the midst of the entertainment given to Francis the 
tirst, a furious lion broke from his cage, to the indescribable 
| terror of the company, each person expecting to become a 
|prey to the infuriated animal. But the major-domo of the 
chateau, immediately on hearing of the accident, went down 
lto the kitchen, in which all the servants had fastened them- 
| selves, and taking in one hand a flaming firebrand, and in the 
lother his sw ord, he rushed, thus armed, in front of the lion 
|The animal, terrified at the sight of the flames, drew back, 
Jand the major-domo pursued him till he reached his cage, in 
which he shut him with as much sang froid as if he had 
merely been correcting a hungry dog that had been caught in 
the act of stealing. The king admired this trait of courage 
jmore than any thing he met with during his abode with Don 
} Diego. On concluding his visit, Francis said to the old noble, 
| Duke del Infantado, a servant like yours gives one an exalt 


” 


l|of an old nobleman. 





j ed opinion of the master whom he serves. 





RIDICULE AND THE RIDICULOUS. 


ce n'est pas un vice, c'est pire encore, 


“Ce n'est pas un crime, 
M—JOUY 


le'eat un ridicule 
| The fear of ridicule may be classed with equal justice among 
i“ the follies of the wise,” wisdom of the foolish.’ 
|| Many a human mind, of ordinary endowments or extraordina 
| ry incapacity, is restrained within an orbit of discretion by 
|) apprehension ot the sneers of society, and ears wholly imper 
| vious to the voice of the charmer, shrink with instinctive terror 
won the searching echoes of the world’s loud laugh. In its 
accomplishment ot good and evil, the omnipotence of ridicule 
| maintains a pretty even balance of power; the mighty majo. 
|rity, the foolhood of the earth, is subdued into decency by its 
|scorpion scourge ; while the minority--the good men “and 
ltrue, the erudite and the wise, shroud themselves from the 
lash within the foldings of their clouk, and shun the publicity 
| which alone orginates the anguish of the wound. 
There was atime when France, or rather Paris—which is 
to moral France as the oyster to its shell—boasted its pre emi 
nent subjection to this grinning tvrant of the eoctal world 


and “ the 
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‘In Spain, avoid the inquisition ;--In bngland, tie mob —| 
in Paris, le ridicule,” was a popular proverb of the last cen-| 
tury. But in this folly of fashion, as in most others, we island | 
imitators have already tar outstepped the modesty of our con- 
tinental origin; and in Lendon, as in the Faubourg St. Ger 
main, a caricature, a paragraph, a burlesque cognomen —the | 
persiflage of the club, or the biting jest of the coterie, assumes | 
4 more terrific power than the racks and dungeons of the sons 
of St. Dominick, or the factious energy of Pennenden-heath. 
We English, who proclaim ourselves the most phlegmatic and 


| 


unsusceptible of heaven’s human creatures,—who brave un 
scathed the snows of the Pole, and the fervour of Timbuctoo, | 
-—fly like babes and weaklings from the musquito-stings of 
satire, and acknowledge that “ there lies more peril in @ sneer 
than twenty of their swords !” 

“ Mette: 


les rieurs de votre coté, et chantez victoire!’ 1s 


another axiom of those cunning miners into the darker depths | 


of the human heart,—the fi/osofastri of Paris; and it is singu 
lar with what alacrity the public seekers after verbal conquest 
have adopted the injunction. It is now more than a century 
since Pope, in his capacity of satirist, boasted himself 

Proud to see 


Men not afraid of God, afraid of me 


tut a mightier master of the craft has since arisen; and Voltair 


olemn creed with solemn sneer | 


“sSapping a 
has been seen to effect a far more miraculous operation by th 
powers of ridicule. Even the brightness of divine revelation 
Was for a time obscured by the baneful fogs and mists produ 


ced by the fiendish wand of this powerful necromancer! The | 


best or worst arguments of Helvetius or Diderot were power 
less compared with the scofls and scorns of the jester of Fernay 

As a political engine, we have seen the powers of ridicule 
exerted with incredible skill and success. Canning, from 
whose lips they derived the polish and keenness of a Damas 
‘us blade, with which he could dazzle the eyes of his oppo 
nents, even as with the flaming sword of the cherubim, ren 
fered this weapon of offence a talisman to the party it protected 

The truth is, that the power of ridicule consists not in its 
own strength, but in our weakness. It is a halter fitted to every 
neck—a bit applicable to every mouth, ‘The criminal and 
the vicious are comparatively few in number; but we have all 
our weak points, and can be rendered ridiculous with very 
little effort on the part of the satirist. “Trust 
Sterne, in his dissertation upon satirical wit, “ when it is once 


me,’ says 


resolved that an innocent and helpless vietim shall be sacriti 
ced, it 18 an easy matter to pick up sticks enough from any 


i 
’ 


thicket where it has strayed to make a fire to offerit up with.’ 





Having alluded to the use and abuse of ridicule in the skir 
mishing warfare maintained by the disaflected against church 
and state, it may appear an ants climax to treat of its powers 
as an instrument of criticism ; but of late years, and especially 
of late days, the whip has been so harshly and inconsiderately 
wielded ; respectable and popular authors and works have 
been so coarsely quizzed into vulgar contempt, that we cannot 
overlook the means employed to effect this invidious dispa 
ragement. Leaving the fashionable novelists to human or 
divine indignation, we are inclined to teel and believe that 
such poets as Campbeli and Vivore are deserving, even in their 
weakest works, of graver criticism than mere Snip -siap per 
sonality Hamlet has been successtully travestied, and Milton 
parodied ; nor dues there exist a work of excellence, however 
sterling, which may not assume a character of absurdity when 
exhibited through the distorting medium of tony, Now this 
is a fact so universally admitted, that a man ol real talent as a 
eritic should spare a talented brother the torture of such a 
paltry mntliction ; ridicule, tn the hands of a gutted writer, is as! 
the jaw bone of an ass inthe hands of Sanipson, contempubk 
in itself, but fatal in execution. It ts not tll the white lady of 
Avenel has levelled her palpable mockeries at Prercie Shaiton 


in the shape of the tailor’s bodkin, that we teel her to be 
No boding maid of form divine 


Ariel, ind forborne 


Euphuist, we nicht have continued to regar 


Had she, like “ done her spiriting gently,’ 
to * quiz’? the 
her as “‘ some 


our worship; and in like 


md 


' 
euieits 


the 


gay cre ture of Che prolonged 


miner 


nomenta critic lofsakes 


the lofty dignity of argument, and rephes “with a fool-born 


jest,” we are apt to suspect a lamentable degree of weakness 


either in his victim, or ta himself. ‘J entreaty of the Prince 


of Denmark, 
I pray thee, do not moch: w stud 


might be fairly urged among our living literati, and more 
especially among those who, like the hero of Gay's epilogue 


are apt 
to build their fame 


On ruin 


snam ‘ rt Journ 


== 


mistake that of the physician, 


| What a contrast is the waik ot Jack Calcraft, the son of 
“ honest Jack Caicraft,” as he was called in days of yore, not- 
|withstanding he was an arwy-clothier at a time when con 
tractors had butan indifferent reputation. Jack's soft patting, 
short pace, with his self-sat sfied unabashable face, and his 
well-brushed hat, knowingly on one side, en garcon, are full 
of character. Jack never looked so ill as by comparison, when 
he used to walk with the luxurious, full-blown, expansive 
Miss C.—but no comparisons. 


| THE ARAB MAID TO HER LOVER. 


i A lonely Arab maid, 
The desert’s simple child, 

Unskilled in arts, by which, 'tis said, 
Man's love may be beguiled. 

Like some uprooted flower am I, 
Upon a river flung, 

To fioat a little hour, then die, 
Unheeded as 1 sprung. 


But if thy friendly hand 
Should litt me trom the tide, 
And bear me to some distant land, 
To bloom, thy bosom’s pride ; 
O, sooner from his darling rose 
The mghtingale shall roam, 
Than I disturb that heart’s repose, 
Which love hath made my home 


| There is another Jack—the lion of England—tall, stout, ot 
rubicund visage, hirsute and setaceous, with hurly-burly ex- 
pression, and with ponderous jaws, and huge pouting lips, 
that remind us of the very scene where he kicked the chair 
from under the karl ot Chatham, and roared to the speaker 
“ You, there, the little nian with a wig.” 

Of all walks, that of the Duke of Wellington is the most 


characteristic : albeit his legs are remarkably short, his walk 


A CHAPTER ON WALKING. 
Man may be defined “a walking biped ;” ior nocreature on 


two legs can walk «xcept man. Ducks and stout elderly dow- 


is firm, quick, precise, and decided. His whole expression is 





that of concentrated energy— nothing superfluous—it looks 


like ‘business to be despatched tiomediately 
wgers may waddle ; grampusses and gouty aldermen may roll?) apne ost extraordinary walk recently on the tapis, is that 
of Lord Lowther, who at the witching hour of night, paced 
the fronts of the houses in Cockspur-street, and found that 


the architect had cribbed some feet of frontage from the gov- 


dancing-dogs, dandies, and dancing masters may trip; spar-| 
rows and young spinsters may “hop, skip, and jump ;” but} 
man alone walks. Moreover, it is difficult ‘to read the mind’s 


construction in the face ;” and still less easy to predict the 


ernment, 

But how full of individuality of character, and of the state 
of mind and feeling of the moment, is the walk! Look at 
how unrestrained, firm 
and bold is his gait! he is every inch a soldier, What a per 
fectly self-complacent, luxuriating state of mind,—what a 

‘ || délassement de ceur is in the lounge of Moore; whilst the 
out of the carriage, gives him a throw or jerk of the knees) 
| saunter, rather than the lounge, of Harris, speaks flute 
upwards, like Scotch highlanders accustomed to go up and : 
| : tongueu, not trumpet-tongued; a weak mind and relaxed body 
He alternately throws the knees@up or the} w a indol ; sl y , th 
a sauc nce, ¢ ins nsib yueme? 
legs off, as it the tibia were to be dislocated. Lf the physician at a saucy indolence, and inst nsibie enjouement are in the 


lounge of young Lord B.; whilst the firm, positive carriage 
ts fat, lus gait resembles that of the Lrish bog-trotter, who Pas : 6 My x t “ Yi 
and assured step of his friend D. speaks a mind stern of pur 


nature of a man’s character trom his words and actions; but 
yuu may judge of these with absolute infallibility from his 
walk—and may even determine by it his vocation and his ‘ - 7 
| : ; | young Spencer, of the Life Guards : 
rank in lite 

Every class has its appropriate walk. 
The repeated jump in and} 


It is impossible to) 


down steep hails. 


tabours at every step to litt his encumbered toot trom its deep 
: pose, and created to command 
luupression in the beg. And there is the mock solemn, the : 
dolorously sott creping pace to the patient’s bed-side or elbow I never could endure the stealthy pace of Lord Bexley, It 
chair—the mght hand protruding a little betore the body, the 
palm upwards and haltexposed. ‘Tais ts the hint professional. 

The iawyer has a hurried, shuflling gait ; his head like that} terms. There is the “ as-good-a-man-as-you”’ walk, the “nol: 
me tangere”’ walk, the “can-l-do-any-thing-to-serve-you” walk, 


is like that of a mouse creeping into a cupboard. 


Walks may be accurately described or detined by single 


oft the Chinese mandarins in the wax figures in perpetual mo- 
tion ; never looking straight forward, without a slight twinge | the “ how-do-you-think-I-look” walk, the ‘ town-is-very-dull” 
walk, the “’tis-extremely-hot-weather” walk, the “ cursed- 


to the nght and ielt, 
marked cold-walk ; also, the walk courteous, the walk repulsive, the 


The woolly-headed more distinctly 
trom the pale tlaxen headed Swede than the eastern and west-| Walk pugnacious, and a score of others, which the man of 
ern population of London are distinguished by their walk.| discernment in London can well understand. But, doubtless, 


t Ml , : 
negro 18 not 


Woe be tothe exquisite who attempts to lounge, or to “twitch! all appertaining to this matter may be found in Walker’ 


his cane” east of ‘Temple-bar. dictionars English Magazine 


In the city, no man walks at his ease. It is the only part 


of the British empire in which that peculiarly English word MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. 
bevery A most tragical occurrence has just happened at Trento: 
The subject of the melancholy catastrophe was a Mr 
He jostles, and) Charles Oliver Bill, a student of the 


is jostled, and threads the crowd with a tact superior to that) field, a young man about one and twenty, who is said to have 


comMfort—comlort mai Walking—is unknown. man 


“bustles along” empresse, his sallow face elongated, or his! Falls 


tull tace swollen with a smoky mnportance, medical college at Fair 


with which Arethusa is said to have threaded the woods. It! been of much promise, and universally esteemed. It seems 


Like a! that he was conducting several young female friends around 
the first point of rock, a few rods we the lower fall, when, 


is wondertul to see the peristalue walk of a citizen 





corkscrew he twirls in and out, and though Cheapside may 
appear too crowded to aduat of locomotion, he goes zig-zag—} incautiously stepping into the edge of the current, his foot 
pointing or rounding his angles, and Is presently at the othe r slipped, he was drawn into the stream, and swept from the 
end of it. While borne along by the current the 

It is dilierent in the west 
is Sir W. W. Wynn 
his enormous stick, like a sapling oak—his capaciously skirted saw him hurned over the fall without the ability to afford 
His as he 


present d as heart-rending in the 


spot in an instant 


The most remarkable of walkers! young man made repeated and violent efforts to regain the 


His unmense height, his huge bulk,’ shore, but the torrent was too strong to resist, and his friend 


look, was carried over is re 


the 


ws they were unable from their position to assist, as he seemed 


coat, broad brnamed hat, and thick ten-leagued boois—remind him assistance 


one of Gog and Mayog. It is cunous to see his ponderous extreme, and more so 


rolling gait; his toot seems to sink the flag-stones. Onward 


»y that look to request they would d 


he moves, caring not tor the pigmies; never does he deviate ». He was precipitated a 


an inch from the straight ane, and u you did not move out descent of forty feet into the gult below, from which he wa 
of lis way, he would walk over you, unconscious of the never seen to rise. The party was composed of his sister 
struction uncle, and two cousins, the former of whom immediately ran 
There is the double of this Welch baronet—a gentleman towards the pubhe house for assistance ; but she was so much 


stracted when she arrived, that it was some time before the 
able to learn 


ind by some “the giant He would ¢ 


walk lke the baronet, but the city has impressed is gait upon by-standers were what she wanted to mak« 


him, as lar as itcan be lnpressed on sucn bulk J. R. the known tothem. Her appearance Was distressing to every 
bank director, when he travels to the west, renunds one of one; she had lost her hat, and in running for help her hais 
the currency question had fallen over her shoulders, and she was in a state of mind 
We would swear the peace against Mr. Peel for his style of little short of distraction. A number of persons immediate! 
walking Ile is always alone, with business and stern cares ‘went to the falls, and found the rest of the party almost over 


; his motion is that of the athlete, and. come with grief, but no traces of the deceased could be dis 


Ihe 


unpressed on his lace 
body was tound on Wednesday below the low 
New-York Americar 


hus arms either swinging territically to and tro, or the elbows ¢ 


pointing out, and the doubled fists pomting in, reminding the est fall. 





alarmed spectator of the statesman’s favourite exercise with 


the gloves at Mr. Jackson’s rooms. He seems to carry the;| Mr. Galt, editor of the London Courier, is about to pul 
house of commons im bis closed palm lish a new Ww rk in three volumes, entitled “ Southenman 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Che Undying One, and other Poems. By the Honourable Mrs. Norton 
Colburn and Bentley, 1830. 

Sav what we may about poetry being “out of fashion,” it 
is a thing of which, if it deserves its name, the world will, 
never tire—not even the world of fashion itself{—which tires 
of every thing else—its gay self included. Here is a volume 
of the true material, emanating from one of the most graceful | 
and accomplished pens of the day, and one from which every | 
succeeding emanation is more bright and beautiful than the 
last. Let not our too critical readers carp at our repetition of 
the phrase “ emanating”—which is, we can assure them, an | 
advised and appropriate one in this instance—howbeit, some- | 
what euphuistical ; for these charming verses seem to emanate | 
from the mind which has engendered them, like a lovely halo! 
from the features of some sainted beauty ; softening the love- | 
liness which it heightens, and giving to that which is evi-} 
dently of earth an air and hue that assimilate it to the heaven \ 
which it sighs for, and towards which it is ever pointing. As 
the new volume will, as a matter of course, be shortly mn the 
hands of all our readers at least, (for it will, doubtless, be 
read as a duty by the few who may not read it as a pleasure) | 
we shall not enter into any of those minute details respecting | 
it which would, by reason both of time and space, compel us || 
to defer our notice of it till another opportunity. We must 
state, however, that it consists of one long poem, occupying | 
more than half the volume ; and a variety of shorter ones. Of 
the latter we need say but little, as the characteristics of Mrs. 
Norton’s minor productions are well known to our readers. | 
{t is by the longer poem contained in this volume that the 
lady’s peetical pretensions will chiefly be tried, both now and 
hereafter ; since it is by far the most elaborate she has yet pro- 
duced, while its subject is incomparably more difficult of treat 





ment, and more susceptible of producing poetical effects. | 

The “ Undying One” is written in an irregular measure, or || 
rather, almost every variety of measure is adopted successive- || 
ly, according as the nature of the thoughts, sentiments 
images, and incidents of the story may direct; and the story | 


| 


itself is calculated to create a deep and intense interest in the 
minds of those among whom chiefly the readers of poetry are to | 
be found, and among whom alone they are to be found in any 
great numbers in the present day—namely, the lovers of the 
romantic, the strange, the fearful, the mysterious, and the 
superhuman. ‘The Undying One” is, in fact, no other than 
the traditional being who is supposed to have been cursed for 


his sins with an earthly unmortalits, commencing from the 
era at which his tribe were made the instruments of consum- 
mating the redemption of an otherwise condemned world :— | 
he is “the wandering Jew!” The scene of the poem is laid 
in an eastern land at its commencement, and at a recent era; | 
and three-fourths of the book consists of a relation—to the | 
objects of his last love, Lina, the on/y other person of the 
story—of the “Undying One's” adventures, connected with 
and growing out of his human passions, as modified by the 


strange fate that isupon him. The remaining portion of the 
poem relates the further circumstances attending the mutual | 


” 


love of Lina, and “ The Undying One,” and its fatal close, 
which leaves the latter as it found him, undving and alone. 
It should be stated, too, that love is almost the sole subject 
matter, even of that part of the tale which “The Undying | 
One” relates himself—thus preserving to the poem a unity of 
sentiment and of result, which any other mode of treatment 
would have sacrificed. 


In speaking briefly and generally of the manner in which 
Mrs. Norton has treated the extremely difficult theme she has 
chosen to adopt, we must at once state our impression that 
she has, in every particular (except perhaps the mere conca- | 


tenation of events—the mere conduct of the plot) very far 
surpassed even the sanguine expectations which her previous 
productions had excited in us, and has fully entitled herself 
to rank among the rea! poets of the day—in distinction from 
the numerous elegant and accomplished versifiers with whom | 
our literature at present astounds, and among whom (we may 
now venture to confess it) we had placed Mrs. Norton her 
self. There are passages in this book—and those not brief | 
nor few—in which may be found every quality required for 
the production of high poetry—namely, depth and originality 
of feeling, force and freedom of thought, vigour and vitality 
of imagination—tancy, eloquence, imagery, a fine ear for | 
musical expression—and withal, a philosophical cast of mind; 
which latter we cannot but think (contrary we believe to the 
general opinion on this point) is of almost as much importance 
to the production of high poetry as it is to that of every thing 
else of realand permanent value. As the work is scarcely yet 





of copying out a few passages, illustrative of the fine powers ——— = ms 

which almost every page of the work displays. Intercourse with the states.—In one of the numbers of the 
We know of few things more delicately, yet passionately Federalist, written by Mr. Jay, is this prophetic remark— 

beautiful, than the following description of woman's love: | ‘‘ This country and this people seem to have been made for 


before the public, we must not refuse ourselves the pleasure | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





To worship silently at some heart's shrine, each other.”’ That illustrious patriot lived to see its verifica 

gas —— —_ en. on —— & ons tion ; and for many years enjoyed the glory and tranquillity 
0 pray tor that he 8 hopes, whe it e gone, = * . 

Nor let its after coldness chill thine own ; which were the rich reward of those noble efforts and sage 

= a yee = ye a poe _ counsels that led to a revolution, which will never cease to be 
Man all Who haper londness une € he 

To joy thee in his joy, and sviently the admiration of mankind. Every returning season is a 

ag venge orees pc day ot hy o 3 new illustration of the sentiment. A tree and powerful peo 
0 be Atieth i ! B ows oO te 

Save that which leaves thy sorrow desolate ; ple are making rapid advances towards national greatness 


“e . ch thou canst feel is sti : 
Nor deem that woe, which thou canst feel is still Unclogged in the full exercise of their energies, and having 


Borve with him, and for him, through every il : 
To simile on him—nor weep, save when apart, entire scope for the display of their enterprise, their united 
God, and God only, looks into thine heart 

To keep unchanged thy calm, pure, quiet love 
If he, inconstant, doth a new one prove ; | nificence, and their combined force exhibits the indisputabk 
To love ali round imu, as a part of hin— | 
Even her he worships ; though thine eye be dim | 
With weeping for thysel!—to pray that not | The facilities now presented to travellers through every por 
One cloud way darken o'er ther earthly lot; 2 
With the affection of true hearts, to see 


operations have already produced a spectacle of stnking mag 
}evidences of a giant’s strength 


tion of our inmense territory by the ageney of steam, and by 


His happiness, which doth not hang on thee ; |means of canals, substantial highways and bridges, and sump 
Oh! this is woman's love—its joy—its pain ; , 
And thus it has been felt—and felt in vain tuous hotels, in which every contort and every enjoyment bs 


The following lament is equally beautitul : |tound, are altogether so extraordinary, that it seems difficult 
e to point out an inconvenience or an impediment, According 
We shall meet no more on the sunny hill 
Where the lonely wild flower springs and die 
We shail meet no more by the murmuring rill lcessantly in motion, either in the pursuit of pleasure or of 
Where the blue cool waters idly rise : 
The sunshine and flowers all bright remain | 
In their lonely beauty, as of yore ; pensable to the preservation of health. New-York is the first 
But to me ‘twill never be bright again 
We shall meet bo miore— we shall meet no more 


ly, in the pleasant months of the year, we find nvultitudes in 
}business. Inthe hot season a northern tour is thought india 


} 
| point of destination ; and trom this point the numerous mi 
Wo shall sncct no mare in the tatned baits grators shape their course, as they are either led by fancy or 

Amid happy taces and gay young tearts inclination, Some preter the ocean breezes of Rhode-Island 
I may listen in vain as each footstep talls 

I may watch in vain as each form departs! 
There are laughing voices ; but thy young tone tain, but the larger portion congregate at the Springs, where 

lis cheeriul greeting hath ceased te pour ; 
Thy torm trom the dancing train is gone 


others seek the refrigerative atmosphere of the Catskill Moun 


mirth and enjoyment abound, and where those powerful at 


We shall meet no more—we shall meet no more ' }tractions are concentrated which are universally acceptable te 
As the poem is chiefly a narrative one, we shall give one || people of refinement and cultivated taste 
| 
specinen of the writer's mode of placing pictures before the It is universally conceded that our southern neighbours rank 


| 


reader's eye, and educing trom them those poetical feelings | “mong the first in the Union for their liberal acquirements 


and associations in which the value of writing of this nature |¢Ud polished wwanners, as well as for their wealth. The ad 
consists. The tollowing 1s, tor the nost part, no less exqui | \antages arising trom ther annual visits, and trom that free 
site in style, than it isin feeling, thought, and imagery. ‘The ||(0d unrestrained intercourse which is so congenial to their 
concluding passage, of the flowers and pebbles, is the very habits, cannot be easily estunated. In every point of view it 
pertection of this class of poetry : j becomes Of importance. It roots out local feelings, subdues 
|} narrow prejudices, and paves the way tor the Versi » 
One eve, at spring-tide’s close, we took our way { pre) tt pave 0 1 universal pre 
When eve’s last beams in soften'd glory fell, valence of those kind and generous sentiments so inestimably 
Lighting her taded torm with sadden d ray 
Aud the sweet spot where we se loved to dwell } 
Faintly and droopingly she sat her down clusively subject to popular forms of government. Who can 
By the blue waters of the Guadalquivir 
With darkness on her brow, but yet no frown 
Like the deep shadow on that silent river of delight, which spring from the contemplation of such a 
She sat her down, Isay, with iace uptura’d | 
To the dun sky, which twilight was forsaking 
And i her eyes a lighi unearthly burn'd fits? Where is the man whose pride is not flattered on be 
he light which spirits give whose chains are breaking 
And, as she gazed, her low and tremulous voice i} 
In murmuring sweetness, did address the earth destinies that await us, provided we can exercise so much 
With mourntul rapture, which makes none rejoice } 
And gladness which to sorrow doth give birth 


valuable in a country of such vast extent as ours, and one ex 
|| withhold his tribute of admiration, or conceal those emotion 
jrare assemblage of national blessings and of individual bene 
‘holding the picture, or who is not conscious of the mighty 


|wisdom only as shall enable us to preserve what God in his 
‘mercy has vouchsafed to bestow up ’ The rich p “ts 
The spring '—I love the spring ; for it hath flower . ? “ ware Vv jpon us rhe rich product 

And gaily plumag d birds, and sapphire skies | which are the yearly growth of our splendid union, are such 
And sleeping sunshine, and soft cooling showers 


le hl _ » . ~ale . 
And shadowy woods. where weary daylight die as must immeasurably transee nd the views and calculations 


And it hath dancing waters, where the san of any mind, however ec prehensive or gifted. How per 
With an enamoured look at the light waves 3 3 ; / 
Doth lull himself to rest when day is dene suasively, then, does this interesting and imposing theme ad 
And sinks away behind their rocky cave dress itself to every man not dead to reflec tion; and how in 
1 love the spring, for it hath many thing ‘ finitely great are the consequences that hang upon it! 
In earth and air that muind me of old days ; | — 
Voices, and laughter, and light murmurings, | The New- York Monthly Reriew.—This w the title of « 


Borne on the breeze that through the tohage pli 


And sounds, that are not words, of human joy 


new periodical just commenced in this city, and the first num 


From the deep bosom of the shelter’d wood ; ber, for July, is now before us. It is published by Elam tliss 
Woods dimimed by distance, where, halt pleased, half I . : ii oo 

The maiden chides her broken satituds whose name ts a sufficient guarantee for accuracy and neat 

* e * . . ° ness of typographical execution. ‘The present number com 

She paused, and on the river bent her glance prises eighty octavo pages, enclosed in a printed cover. The 


As if she loved to see the waters dance 
And dash their silver sparkles on the shore 
In mockery of ocean's giant roar ind education. From a hasty glance at the contents we per 
And a ball smile lit up that pallid brow 
As, casting flowers upon the silent stream 
She wateli'd the frail sweet blossoms glide and Miss Bogart, &e.—are among its contributors. Althoug! 
Like hutman pleasures in a bhastul dreain 
And then, with playtul force she gently fung 
Small shining pebbles from the river's brink ter in this city have tailed, we have no doubt that talent and 
And «er the eddyving waters sadly hung 
Fieased, and yet sorrowful, to see them sink 
* And thus,” sive sand doth human love torget . 

the Mola; Reme swees bleeninen Geet ewes Evcrard and W. G. C.—Among the writers of talent in 
Followed by ove jong look of vain regret ithe United States, Willis G. Clarke is deservedly one of the 
As they are siowly hastening to decay ; } r 
And some, with sullen plunge, do mock our sig 


work ts edited, we understand, by a young gentleman of genius 
ceive that several fine writers—Wetiwore, Neal, Palmer, Gates 
many previous attempts to establish works of a similar charac 


perseverance may ultimately effect so desirable an object 


7 jmost popular. His productions, both in prose and poetry— 
And suddenly go down tte the tomb lror he « . . 
; ' “ njoys the rare faculty of writing f 3 
Starting the beating heart, whose fond dehght | " "7 yagee: yo m with « qual 


Chills into tears at that unlook'd for doom telicity and ease—have recently met with general favour on 





And there remams no trace of therm, save such th 

s 1 tes , : c s CO s . 
iis sebotenie teaeas enenche wie | vo sides of the Atlanti His contributions, which are 
Or a forgotten dower, whose dewy touch characterised by no ordinary interest, have frequently graced 


Reminds us so > withe . 
binds us some are withering in the grav the columns of this miscellany, and it is to be hoped will often 


We cannot take leave of this elegant volume wituout again ido soin future times. The signatures which we have placed 
congratulating its accomplished writer on the rare powers 


which it displays; and we must add our regret at being pre | 


at the head of this notice, are those under which his commu 
nications have been published. There will be found in thie 


cluded trom gracing our pages with more than the foregoing |number some exquisite verses of his, which will ensure the 
brief exomples of its many beauties Court Journal. admiration of al! worshippers of the muse 
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THE CHIMES OF ZURICH. 


AS SUNG BY MADAM VESTRIS WITH UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE.——MUSIC COMPOSED BY C. B. HORN. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


|The shades of eve were on the wave 
| And twilight’s fairy dells, 
| Whilst echo answer’d from her ca" 
|| The distant ewning bells ; 
l Wild birds were singing, 
| Flow’rets were springing, 
Sweet chimes were ringing 
| I hear them yet: 
Wild birds were singing, 
Flow’rets were springing, 
Sweet chimes were ringing 

I can ne'er forget ; 
Sweet ev’ning chimes, 
Sweet ev'ning chimes 

I can ne’er torget. 


} 





VARIETIES. 


Cure FOR A PASSIONATE TEMPER.—A merchant in Lon 


jon had a dispute with a quaker, respecting the settlement of 


ym account. The merchant was determined to bring the ques 


tion into court, a proceeding which the quaker earnestly de-)| 


precated, using every arguinent in his power to convince the| 
le. Desirous||soned philosophically, and the merchant, as every one else 


merchant of his error ; but the latter was inflexib 
to make a last effort, the quaker called at his house one morn 
ing, and inquired of the servant if his master was at home 


a. 
The merchant hearing the inquiry, and knowing the voice, |) changed the cocked hats, which they had long been in the |a long-tailed horse ? 


| knew that to indulge this temper was sinful; and I found that 
\|it was imprudent. I observed that men in a passion always 
|] spp ik aloud; and I thought if I could control my voice, | 
I have, therefore, made it a rule 
||never to suffer my voice to rise above a certain key ; and by 
la careful observance of this rule, I have, with the blessing of 


should repress my passion. 


| God, entirely mastered my natural temper.” The quaker rea 


me to assure your majesty that the men like them much ; they 
tind them very comfortable.” ‘‘ What! what ?—comfortable 
eh?” retorted the good-humoured monarch with a smile 
“ay—ay, very comfortable, no doubt—so are night-caps—s 
night caps. 
Qveves.—The late Lord B. was one of the last adh 
rents to the exploded fashion of queues, his pigtail being one 
His lordship’s groom having 


” 


ire 


of unreasonable prolongation 





| 
may do, benetited by his example 


|| GrorGe THE THIRD.—Some years since, the royal artillery 


¢alled aloud from the top of the stairs, “Teli that rascal that|/ habit of wearing, for caps, which were remarkably ugly and 


Tam not at home” 


The merchant, struck afterwards with the meekness of the 


reply, and having more dk hberately investigated the matter,|! Upon the conclusion of the review, the king sent for one of 


became convinced that the quaker Was nghit, and he in the 
wrong. 
his error, he sani, “ 


were you able, with such patience, on various occasions to 
lithe king ; 


dear my abuse?” =“ Friend,” replied the quaker, “I wall tel 


fhee; T was naturally as hot and as violent as thou art 


The quaker, looking up towards him, 
égalmly said, “ Well, friend, God put thee in a better mind.” | 


have one question to ask you—how|/ things on the men’s heads ?”’ 


unbecoming. Soon afterwards, the king was present at a 


| , 
j}and he was observed to look with some surprise at the men 


the officers in command of the commissaries, and, in his quick 


He requested to see him, and atter acknowledging|/ manner, asked, “‘What are those—what are those—those 


> Caps, sire,’ replied the offi 
Bad, bad,’ 


“don’t like them at all; ugly, ugly, very ugly. 


jicer: “please your majesty, the new caps.” said 


* But,” continued the officer, not a little chagrined, * permit 


grand review, at which an artillery company or two assisted. | 
a it 


a n one day delayed on the road, inquired of a countryman 
Hollo! 


} vy man—have you seen a tall gentleman go by, on 
* Noa!” replied Clodpole, “I ha’ oanly 


' 
jsec n a long-tailed gentleman on a tall horse ! 


yy 


Fountaws at Smyana.—A fountain at Smyrna is said to 
ossess this remarkable quality, that the man who has once 
ldrank of its waters cannot depart without taking with him 


wile of tie place 
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